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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Avic'enne. [Les grands philosophes.]- Par le Baron Carra de Vaux. 

Paris, Felix Alcan, 1900. — pp. viii, 302. 

No period of human history is quite so rich in dramatic interest as that 
500 years during which the Treasury of Europe was in the hands of Asiatic 
keepers. And yet our knowledge of this period is wofully incomplete. 
One can almost count the works which deal with Arabic philosophy on his 
fingers, and in Arabic history, Arabic education, Arabic medicine, Arabic 
legislation, etc., almost nothing adequate has yet been accomplished. It 
is a fact for self congratulation that scholars of the present day begin to 
exhibit a very lively interest in tracing the influence of the Arabs on 
European civilization. In spite of the dogmatic negations of historians 
whose knowledge of Arabic was lamentably small, economists and polit. 
ical theorists are beginning to investigate anew the place of the Arabs 
in the commercial and political life of Europe. Historians of education 
begin to take the statements of Constantius Africanus with considerable 
salt, and to search for better explanations of the founding of universities 
than those which are commonly given, and students of the history of phi- 
losophy are inclined to place a higher value than heretofore upon the work 
of the ostracized Moslems who endeavored to possess themselves of the 
speculative wisdom of the Greeks. Danish, German, French, and Spanish 
scholars are busy with this subject, but their investigations have not ad- 
vanced so far but that philosophers are being discovered whose works have 
been hidden for hundreds of years. In view of the general interest in 
this period, and the debt which present day civilization undoubtedly owes 
to the Moslem peoples, it is a matter for regret that English and American 
scholars have contributed so little to our knowledge of this subject. But 
it must not be forgotten that one of the greatest men of our time spent years 
upon it, and at the last was prevented by death from putting the results of 
his indefatigable labors at our disposal. 

It is a pleasure to welcome the volume of Baron Carra de Vaux in which 
so many results of ripe scholarship are placed at the command of the 
reader with all the directness and charm of French prose. The book 
is, in reality, a much larger contribution to the history of philosophy 
than its title implies. Instead of confining himself to Avicenna alone, its 
author has given an outline of Arab speculation from the time of Mahomet to 
the death of Avicenna — a period of some four hundred years. He has stated 
the fundamental doctrines of the Koran. He has described the vast ac- 
tivity of theological speculation which the religion of the prophet called 
forth. The multiplicity of problems which arose forced the Moslem thinkers 
to consult the wisdom books of other peoples in order to solve their intel- 
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lectual difficulties. To this end, the learning of the Greeks, the Hebrews, 
the Syrians, and the wise men of Persia and India were requisitioned by the 
Arab thinkers, and five foreign literatures were translated into the Arabic. 
A period of unsurpassed intellectual activity began which continued for 
several centuries. At first, Jewish and Christian scholars furnished the 
texts and made the translations, but very soon their Arab pupils began to 
excel them in that work and the age of enlightenment was on. The de- 
tails of the beginnings of this great movement are briefly but clearly stated 
in Baron Carra de Vaux's work. The passing of scholasticism from the 
Christian schools of western Asia to the theologically minded Moslems is of 
immense importance in the history of thought. In the second century of the 
Hegira, the great questions of the attributes of God, the freedom of man, 
the nature of good and evil, of the physical universe, of man's soul, and 
human knowledge, held the minds of a host of followers of the prophet, as 
completely as they possessed the theologians of the West three centuries 
afterward. The same religious need set identical problems for the thinkers 
of both churches, and the answers with which they satisfied themselves were 
drawn from the same pagan sources. ' Parallel lines ' of human develop- 
ment are frequently but arbitrarily limited parts of the same line, and the 
evidence that oriental and occidental culture is one continuous whole, in- 
creases daily. 

Not the least interesting part of the book is the chapter which treats of 
the life of Avicenna, for there one may learn something of the difficulties 
which beset the heterodox rationalists at the hands of their orthodox neigh- 
bors. The destruction of the library of Alexandria is charged to the fanati- 
cism of the faithful, but the preservation of the wisdom books of the ancients 
was also the work of the followers of the Prophet. That result would not 
have been possible had there not been at all times a number of Moslem 
thinkers who prized the knowledge which the ancient texts contained, and 
strong forces in society which countenanced their labors. Yet the orthodox 
always hated the rationalists and lost no opportunity to turn and rend them. 
And it is one of the most amazing facts of history that a form of knowledge 
so generally despised and assailed was able to maintain itself through the 
chaos of civil and religious wars which make up Mussulman history. The 
fact is that the men who gave their lives to its preservation were of heroic 
mold, and the labor which they performed in the cause of civilization 
cannot easily be overestimated. 

But they were more than conservers of knowledge. They built out its 
walls in many directions. Their study of the words of the Prophet re- 
quired them to develop the science of grammar. Their study of grammar 
led them on to logic, for their study of words and sentences resulted in a 
study of terms and propositions. With them logic became the science of 
sciences, the study of method which must be pursued in all. Doubt of its 
constructive power was unknown to them, and they revelled in it as did the 
doctors of the Christian Church, but with more success than their Christian 
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co-laborers in keeping it within manageable form. The statements which 
are quoted from the Nadjat of Avicenna are clear cut and suggestive enough 
to indicate that the Arab scholars had mastered the wisdom books which 
they had borrowed from the Greeks. 

In his discussion of the Physics of Avicenna, Baron Carra de Vaux calls 
attention to the fact that scholastic systems were not bodies of a priori 
opinion formed without employing observation, but that the imperfections 
of the systems were due to too great reliance upon a science which was 
very imperfect. The discussion of this chapter centers about matter and 
form, primary and secondary qualities of matter, the nature of force, of 
time, the evidence of a void, etc. Here again one marvels at the thorough- 
ness and depth of understanding of this Arab thinker whose time and place 
were so unpropitious for philosophy. 

The psychology of Avicenna is a study of the soul and of intelligence — 
the soul being regarded as an entity apart from experience. The familiar 
divisions of Aristotle are repeated in his discussion. The crude theory of 
knowledge of the scholastics is detailed. Avicenna endeavored to prove the 
independent reality of concepts, and proceeded to show that the soul is such 
a spiritual existence and therefore is immortal. The passages which treat 
this subject are to me the most interesting in the book. 

The scholasticism which grew up inside the Moslem Church had for its 
object the synthesizing of the philosophical and the prothetical accounts of 
the being of God ; the field of metaphysics therefore was its battle-ground, and 
a most interesting chapter is that in which the metaphysics of Avicenna is 
outlined. He, as all the thinkers who received their problems from the 
Neoplatonists, treats metaphysics as the science of God and of superter- 
restrial beings. His discussions center about the procession of being and 
the nature of causality. It seems to me that the treatment of these sub- 
jects by the ancients, when it attains the thoroughness that is here displayed, 
is of more than historical interest. The three lemmas which lead to the 
conclusion that all being is produced by one cause and therefore deter- 
mined, form a very pertinent piece of reasoning. And Baron Carra de 
Vaux's account of the failure of philosophy to supply the demands of re- 
ligion is indeed a suggestive bit of historical interpretation. 

The last chapter of the book details the heroic struggle of a monotheistic 
optimist to comprehend the nature of evil. Evil is deprivation. It is lack 
of good. It is not a positive quality. To the Eternal all things are good. 
Nothing but the short-sightedness of the agent causes evil to appear. But 
even that which appears to be evil is not numerically and quantitatively 
equal to the good. Things entirely evil, or in which evil preponderates or 
is equal to the good in them, do not exist. Pleasure attends successful 
functioning, pain defective action. The function of the soul is to be 
rational, to know the eternal principles which underly the universe. The 
ends of the soul are more worthy than the things of time and sense, they 
pass away, but it reveals itself as fitted for eternity. 
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There is a breadth of interest, a vastness and a daring in the work of 
the great men of the past, which cannot fail to give strength to their far 
removed descendants. One unconsciously becomes catholic by consulting 
them. I commend this book. It is rare good fortune to have so satisfac- 
tory an approach to such an ancient mine of learning. 

Ernest Carroll Moore. 

The University of California. 

Philosophia Militans. Gegen Klerikalismus und Naturalismus. Fiinf 

Abhandlungen. Von Friedrich Paulsen. Berlin, Reuther und Reich- 

ard, 1901. — pp. viii, 192. 

This is a collection of five able and interesting essays. The first, Das 
iilngste Ketzergericht liber die moderne Philosophie, was called forth by 
Willmann's Geschichte des Idealismus, and was originally published in the 
Deutsche Rundschau, August, 1898. The second, Kant der Philosoph des 
Protestantismus, first appeared in Vaihinger's Kantstudien, in 1899. The 
third is a discussion of Hertling's work, Das Princep des Katholicismus und 
die Wissenschaft, and was printed in Deutsche Stimmen, September, 1 899. 
The fourth, Ein Gedenkblatt zu Eichte's Atheismusstreit, appeared in the 
Deutsche Rundschau, April, 1899, and the last, Ernst Haeckel als 
Philosoph, came out in the Preussische Jahresb'itcher, July, 1900. 

These essays have a common aim : the defence of modern idealistic 
philosophy against two powerful foes, clericalism and naturalism. Kant is 
the center of the attack, because he has annihilated both dogmatic super- 
naturalism and dogmatic naturalism. He has cut the very ground from 
under the feet of materialism, and has destroyed the supports of rational, 
philosophizing theology in human reason. In following Kant, modern 
philosophy repudiates the materialism of natural science, on the one hand, 
and the rationalism of theology, on the other, and renders unto science the 
things that are science's and unto religion the things that are of religion. 

I suppose all but ecclesiastical philosophers will heartily agree with the 
principles laid down in the first four of these essays. The battle between 
scholasticism and free investigation has been fought, and the fruits of the 
victory won by science and philosophy will not be lost. The ideal of 
philosophy is the free pursuit of the truth, unhindered by external authority, 
and no one can really lay claim to being a philosopher who accepts any 
other ideal. The scholastic ecclesiastical ideal was a different one. The 
orthodox schoolman regarded it as his function to prove, so far as possible, 
the dogmas of the church ; according to him the truth was already found. 
Thomas Aquinas believed in two sources of truth, human reason and 
divine revelation. But human reason cannot understand and demonstrate 
all truths ; some of the dogmas are above reason (supra-rational), not 
against reason, and these dogmas are matters of faith. Reason is em- 
ployed to support faith, and faith is called upon to confirm the reason. 
But faith is the guide and final judge, meaning by faith, faith in the dogmas 



